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ABSTBACT 

Post high school occupational level and job success 
were correlated with variables such as sex, race, school achieveaent, 
further educational training, and parental educational^-occupational 
levels for 265 urban slow learners {IQ range 70-90) who graduated i|i 
either 1969 or 1972. Data on acadeaic achieveaent deiographic factors 
and students* interests were obtained froa school cuaulative records 
and were suppleaented by occupational inforaation obtained during 
personal interviews with Ss. Besults indicated that slow learners 
were able to obtain eaployaent (although occupational levels and 
earning capacity were liaited) ; that aore aales, whites, and higher 
IQ slow learners found jobs iaaediately after aigh school graduation; 
that acadeaic achieveaent, school interests, and pregraduation 
vocational interests were not long tera predictors of eaployaent 
success or occupational level; and that parents' educational levels 
and fathers* occupational levels were directly related to the 
eaployaent success and occupational levels of slow learning high 
school graduates. (Also included are appendixes containing general 
and race-sex suaaary data on Ss, ratings of career and educational 
plans, an eaployaent pattern survey, and an occupational level rating 
scale) . (LH) 
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Abstract 



Slow learner graduates from a small urban coranunity were studied 
In order to pinpoint the relationships of occupational level and job 
success with variables such as sex, race, degree of achievement in 
school, further educational training, and educational and occupational 
level of parents. Infoination from school cimulative records concerning 
academic achievement, interests and other demographic data were supple- 
mented by .jerscnal interviews to obtain occupational information. 
Students from the classes of 1972 and 1969 provided information concerning 
immediate and longer term employment patterns. The results indicated 
that over a period of time after high school graduation, slow learners 
are able to obtain employment, although occupational level and earning 
capacity are limited. Males, Whites, and higher IQ slow learners were 
found to have greater chances of obtaining employment innediatelv after 
high school. Academic achievement, vocational interests and school 
interests were not long term predictors of employment success or level 
of occupation. Educational level of parents and occupational level of 
the father have definite bearings on the short term and long tern 
employment success and occupational level of slow learner high school 
graduates . 
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POST EDUCATIONAL EMPLOYMENT PATTFlttJS 
OF THE SLOW LEARNER 



Chapter 1 Introduction 



Much literature is available on innovative teaching techniques and 
methodologies for educating the slow learner both at the grammar school 
fnfo^^S*' school level (ej^ Crowley, 1969; Edwards. 1961; Greenholz. 
1968; Hammltt, 1967; Pate, 1965). These ne; techniques are considered 
necessary to demonstrate to the slow learner students the relevance of 
academics to everyday living and to prepare them for tbe job market In 
a technological society. While this type of research continues to In- 
crease, there Is a lack of attempts at correlating the curriculum and 
^!!?^"f utilized with post high school occupational level and 

difficulties encountered in finding a Job. 

Many research studies reflect the problems of finding jobs for 
school dropouts in major urban areas. Sheppard and Belltsky (1966) 
stated that the school dropout may Wcome connltted to the labor force 
before he is eligible for most career jobs. He is forced to compete with 
better educated, older youths. Sheppard and Belltsky concluded that 
the dropout must age before he has access to better jobs. Three years 
earlier, Perrella and Bogen (1963) indicated that 70 percent of dropouts 
and 75 percent of high school graduates were able to find jobs within 
five weeks of seeking employment, although occupational status was 
limited. Polk (1968), however, agreed with Sheppard and Belitaky (1966) 
that one of the critical variables in career employment is age. He 
found rising unemployment concentrated in younger teenagers and non-Whites. 
Young workers were found mostly in occupations and Industries where 
advancement possibilities were limited. Leshner and Snydenaan (1966) 

aSv«nt«!f/ .i^^''? * specific career aspiration, in dis- 

advantaged youth. Forty-six percent of the subjects inteivlewed did 
2rL^r^ ^ . P"ference; 68 percent of the subjects with Job pref- 
erence could not state a second occupational choice. The above studies 
of th."^?"^ exhaust the available literature on job placement problems 
of the high school dropout, but serve to indicate certain trends which 
may also apply to slow learners. 

t P^'';^^^^? Psychological Abstracts revealed only one study 

that investigated jot success of slow learners. Benjamin (1968) studied 
average-above average students, slow learners, and educable mentally 
handicapped students in work study programs in New York. He found that 
the three groups differed in ratings of Jobs held. The average-above 

superior to the slow learner group and the educable 
mentally handicapped group la proportion of total time employed, eamlne 
power and ease of obtaining employment. He found that the three groups 
^ffjiS i*' strengths and weaknesses on items directly and indirectly 
related to curriculum, attitudes, and interests. 

There is <a paucity of research on employment placement of the slow 
learner who completes hl«h school in small urban areas with Industry in 
transition or diminution. It is necessary to examine employment conditions 
in this type of area so that contemporary information may be available 
for slow learner training innovations. It is imperative that such des- 
criptive information be obtained so that productive innovative programs 



may be designed for the specific needs of the students and the area in 
which they will seek employment. 

In the Lafayette Parish (County) school system, there are five 
four-year high schools with a total enrollment of 7,647. The Parish 
Director of Student Personnel Services states that 10-15t of these 
students comprise the slow learner category, i.e., students with a 
measured IQ in the range 70-90 who are performing below grade level 
expectations. Depending on the number of students who drop out of 
school prior to graduation, a graduating class may contain 130-180 slow 
learners who will not go to college, but who Jiust immediately find their 
place in the job market, attend trade school, or join the military. 
.r.A Louisiana, has a population of 53,059 Whites 

and 15,849 Blacks (1970 censv^). including the city population, the 
parish (county) area consists of 83,384 Whites and 26,332 Blacks (1970 
census) . One industry is the major source of employment for the entire 
area other than the typical comaunity service businesses and shops. 

Because of the problems attendant to desegregation and the socio- 
economic and educational deprivation evolving from the prior segregated 
system, a disproportional number of black students are dassifiad as 
slow learners in school. The subsequent difficulties in performing 
satisfactorily on employment screening devices may further delimit job 
opportunities. The problem may be further compounded by job discrimin- 
ation against Blacks in general and especially against slow learner 
Blacks (Folk, 1968). Although innovative teaching methods are being 
devised to qualify the current slow learners in the job market, there may 
be some question as to what will happen to these students In terms o' 
finding, keeping, and being satisfied with jobs after they finish school. 



Purpose of the Study 

Tliis study was conducted on slow learners in the vicinity of 
Lafayette, Louisiana, in order to pinpoint the relationship of job success 
and occupational level with such variables as race, sex, IQ, and degree 
of achievement in school. 

Slow learners who should have graduated in 1972 provided information 
on post-educational first year employment variables. The slow learner 
graduates of the class of 1969 provided information about their three 
year employment history. The results of this study provided information 
which may Le beneficial to any proposed or ongoing slow learner program. 



Chapter 2 Method 



Sublects 

"Slow learner" was defined as a student with an IQ in the range 
70-90 and functioning below grade level on one or more academic subjects. 

All subjects were enrolled in the Lafayette, Louisiana, Parish 
School System and were scheduled to graduate from high school in either 
1969 or 1972. The description of subjects will be in two parts based on 
year of graduation. 

1969 high st'hool graduates. Ninety-one students were successfully 
contacted from the 1969 graduating class. The criteria for inclusion in 
the study were that the student was classified as a slow learner and that 
he could be located for an interview three years after high school 
graduation. Relatively complete school records were available on 194 
slow learners, but due to lack of cooperation and changes of phone numbers 
and addresses, the final sample included only 47X of the original 1969 
population. Due to the inadequate available sample, it was impossible 
to include any data from school dropouts who should have graduated in 
1969. This was due to inaccurate and incomplete school records. 

The 91 students studied included 25 Black females, 28 White females, 
18 Black males, and 20 White males. Table 1 gives a breakdown for the 
above four groups in terms of IQ range. Other descriptive data is 
indicated in Appendix A. 



Table 1 



IQ Range For 1969 Students 



Blacks 


, IP 1 


^0-79 10 80-90 


Males 


Females 


Males 


Females 


9 


17 


9 


8 


Whites 


6 


6 


14 


22 


Total 


15 


23 


23 


30 



1972 high school graduates . One hundred seventy-four students were 
successfully contacted from the 1972 graduating class. The criteria for 
Inclusion in the study were the same as for the 1969 graduates except that 
interviews were attempted three months after the 1972 graduation. Relatively 
complete school records were available on 243 slow learners, but due to the 
Inaccessibility of the dropouts and lack of cooperation or address changes 
on the part of the graduates, the final sample included only 70% of the 
original 1972 population. 

The 174 students studied included 48 Black females, 50 White females, 
25 Black males, and 51 White males. Table 2 is a breakdown of the above 
four groups in terms of IQ ranges. Other descriptive data is indicated 
in Appendix B. 



Table 2 
IQ Range For 1972 Students 
IQ 70-79 TQ 80-90 





Males 


Females 


Males 


Females 


Blacks 


12 


16 


13 


32 


Whites 


14 


25 


37 


35 


Total 


26 


31 


50 


67 



Apparatus 

School records were used to obtain the following information; 

1. School cumulative records 

a. educational and occupational level of parents 

b. educational facilities in the home 

c. nunber of extracurricular activities 

d. sex 

e . race 

2. Educational Development Series Profile (STS-HDS) 

a. IQ scores 

b. career plans (rated in Appendix C) 

c. educational plans (rated in Appendix D) 

d. school interests 

e. individual abilities* achievements, and skills in 

academic subjects 

3. Kuder Interest Inventory 

4. Science Research Associate':. Achievement Test (SRA). 

This test was given to 1969 graduates when they were in the 
eighth grade. 

A questionnaire was designed for use in individual Interviews 
(Appendix E). 

The interview encompt. «««ed the following areas: 

1. Job information 

a. working or not working 

b. type of Job 

c. difficulty in finding a job 

d. job satisfaction 

2. Other factors 

a. rapport 

b. check on veracity of school cumulative record 

c. current educational pursuit 



Procedure 

Records of all potential subjects were screened for completeness 
by the Investigators and four student assistants. Records deficient 
In terms of addresses, phone numbers, IQ scores, and achlevemsnt test 
scores were excluded. Relatively complete Information was recorded 
for 19A potential 1969 graduates and 2A3 potential 1972 graduates. 

The 1969 graduates were Interviewed In July and August of 1972, 
over three years after they were scheduled to graduate from high 
school. The 1972 students were Interviewed In September and October 
of 1972, approximately three months after they should have graduated 
from high school. Interviews were conducted on an Individual basis by 
a student assistant of the same race as the subject in order to 
maximize rapport. Interview data were recorded on the questlonnlare 
sheet (Appendix E). 

Occupational Level . The Dictionary of Occupational Titles (1965) 
was used in order to find a rationale to rate the status of a partic- 
ular occupation. Since the scaling in the above compendium Is basically 
nominal, two counseling psychologists w«re consulted in order to evolve 
an ordinal scale for the employment categories representative of the 
subjects of this study. The final scale is presented in Appendix F. 
In ranking a specific occupation, emphasis was placed on level of 
education required to perform the specific task adequately. Consider- 
ation was also given to the status and relative salary of the job In 
this geographical area. 

The Occupational Level rating scale was necessary in order to 
make comparisons across students and between students and parents on 
their respective levels of employment. 
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Chapter III Results 



The results for the 1969 and 1972 students were analyzed 
separately. The 1969 data reflect employment patterns three years 
after graduation. The 1972 data reflect more Inmedlate post-high 
school employment levels. 

1969 slow learner data 

General descriptive data . Means and standard deviations of all 
variables statistically analyzed for the 1969 students are presented In 
Appendix A. 67% of the students were actually employed during this study 
either full or part-time. Adjusting for the fact that some female 
subjects were married housewives who had been gainfully employed prior 
to their marriage, 89% of the subjects were considered employed. Only 
two students had nevt^.r been employed. The average occupational level 
was in the lower fiftieth percentile of the available ratings albeit 
the large variability indicated by the standard deviation illxistrates 
the fact that the 1969 slow learner is found in many *^iff erent employ- 
ment levels from management to domestic settings . 

The mean education_level of the students^' parents was less than a 
high school education (X father-6.69 years; X mcther'*7.94 years) although 
there was substantial variability iii the educ»'lonal attainment of the 
parents. The average occupational level of the fathers was generally 
below that of skilled craftsman. As a group, mothers had a lower 
occupational level since the majority of them were housewives and were 
not considered gainfully ei^tloyed. 

School records indicated the availability of some educational 
facilities in all homes (eg . books, newspapers, magazines, televisions, 
"quietroom"). The veracity of the school records was substantiated by 
the reports of the interviewers. The average number of extracurricular 
activities was 1.7. This seems to indicate that the typical slow 
learner does not become very involved In ancillary school experiences. 

The Kuder In-.erest Inventory taken in the eighth grade yielded 
extremely variablt data. It will be shown later that the Kuder had 
limited differential predictability of post-high school emplo3^ent 
status. 

All 1969 students had been examined in the eighth grade with the 
SRA Achievement Test. The mean reading score for slow learners was 
2. 24 years below grade level. The mean math score was 1.11 years below 
grade level. The mean language arts score was .27 years below grade 
level. 

During the fifth month of grade 12, the 1959 students were 
administered the STS-EDS. The mean reading score was 1.1 years below 
grade level. The mean math score was 1.6 years below grade level. The 
mean English score was .9 years below grade level. School interest 
scores indicated that the 1969 slow learners were most Interested in 
vocational subjects and least interested in sciences. The mean coded 
future school plans score was three which indicated that the average 
educational ambition was to attend trade school. 
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In o^-der to assess academic growth from eighth to twelfth grade, 
the eighth grade SRA reading, ffath, anrt language arts scores were sub- 
tracred from the approprlatft scores on the STS-EDS. The nean Increments 
were; readlng-'i.A-^ y^ars; math* 3. 90 years; Englijih-3.74 years. One 
muct bear la nlnd that two different tests were used. The reading gain 
seems poaewhat sustocc and may be In p^rt an artifact of differential 
standarrdlzatlon of the two achievement tests. 

The malc.lty cf the 1969 students did not indicate any difficulties 
in finding empaoymeat. Those students who had difficulties frequsntly 
cltod their lack of training and the general lack cf job openings as 
the major obstacles. Thirty percent of the students lr;dlcated that 
they had atten^Ssd t;rade school in order to obtain meaningful employment. 

Sex, race, IQ, and occupational level were cross tabula«:ed with 
relevant variables so that any relationships or differuxu-.es might be 
described. 

Males indicated higher career aspirations than 
did females (X^.16.58, df-A. 2<.01). This reflected the fact that 
males displayed Interests in trades and skilled crafts while females 
preferred clerical and service occupations. Even though career aspira- 
tions differed, there were no significant sex differences in desire 
for further schooling after high school. 

At the time of this study, males actually had better lobs than 
females (X -34.93, df-l, £<.001). This finding is due to the fact 
that- some females were housewives, and could not be considered as 
gainfully employed. When the data were adjusted to take into con- 
sideration female pre-marital level of occupation, no significant sex 
differences were found. This means that both male and female slow 
learners could obtain gainful employment at comparable levels. 

Males and females did not differ on eighth grade achievement tests 
in reading and arithmetic skills. However, females surpassed males on 
language arts skills (x2-9.08, df-l, £ <.01). On twelfth grade 
achievement tests, females scored higher than males in reading (x2.7.43, 

£ <.01 ; math (X2.4.61, df-l, ^ <.05); and English (x5.9T55, 
££.-^, ji .01). Females posted larger gains than males on achievement 
test score changes from eighth arade to twelfth grade in reading (x2- 

'\¥-'b f ^ -OOl)* (X2.4.27, df-l, £ <:.05); and EngHsh" 

(X -J. 33, df»l, 2 <.05). 

While differences were evident for acad»anic subjects, males and 
females did not differ in IQ. No differences were found between males 
and females c;. the scales of the Kuder Interest Inventory or on the 
school Interest scales of the STS-EDS. The sexes also did not differ 
significantly in number of extracurricular activities. 

Race differences. There were no significant differences between 
Blacks and Whites on level of career aspirations albeit Blacks did 
aspire to more future schooling than did Whites (x2-4.78, df-l, p <:.05). 
In terms of attained additional schooling (trade school orTollele) . 
Blacks and Whites did not differ. 

At the t?jne of this study, there were no significant differences in 
the proportions of Blacks and Whites who were or were not employed, nor 
were there any race differences in occupational level. However, when 
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adjusting occupational levels to reflect fenale premarital employment 
status, Wiltes had better Jobs than Blacks (x2»7.77, df-1, £ <.01). 
Fathers of white students had better jobs thim fathers of black 
students (x2-5.28, d|-l, £ <«05). Pathars of white students had 
attained higher educational levels than fathers of black students 
(X^-13.47, df-1, £ -i.COi). Mothers of white students also surpassed 
mothers of black students In years of education (x2«18.39, df-1, 
£ <.001). 

On eighth grade achievement tests. Whites were superior to 
Blacks on reading (x2-4.52, df-1, £< .05), and language arts (x2-6.68, 
df«l, £ ^.Ol), however, there were no race differences on math scores. 
On twelfth grade achievement tests, vniites scored higher than Blacks 
In reading (X-=6.01, df-1, £ <.02); math (X^-ll.SO, df-1. £ <.001); 
and English (x2»8.18, df-1, £ ^.Ol). Whites had greater Increments In 
English from eighth to twelfth grade (x2-7.13, df-1, £ <' .01), but 
there were no differential increments in reading or math. 

The significant IQ differences between races (x2»12.03, df"l» 
£ < .001) favored Whites and underlies the acadoulc achievement 
differences. There were significant race differences on three of the 
ten scales of the Kuder Interest Inventory. Whites scored higher than 
Blacks on outdoor interests (x2-6.5A, df-1, £ <.02); mechanical interests 
(x2-4.99, df-1, £ < .05); and clerical intereens (x2-4.99, ^-1, £ <.05). 
There were no race differences on the STS-EDS school interest scales or 
in number of extracurricular activities. 

10 differences . Within the truncated IQ range of 70 to 90, IQ scores 
were partitioned into two categories: Low (IQ- 70-79) and High <IQ*80-90) . 

At the time of the study there were no significant IQ differences in 
the level of occupation of the students. After adjusting for female 
premarital occupational levels, it was found that High IQ students had 
significantly better Jobs than Low IQ student.^ (x2-4.58, df-1, £ <.05). 
Fathers of High IQ students had significantly Letter Jobs than fathers 
of Low IQ students (x2«4.17, df-1, £ <r.05). There were no significant 
differences between the High and Low IQ groups on the education levels 
of fathers and m there. 

On eighth grade achievement tests, no significant differences were 
found between High and Low IQ groups in reading, math, and language arts. 
On twelfth grade achievement tests. High IQ students performed better 
than Low IQ students on reading (x2»5.82, df-1, £ <.02) and English 
(x2»20.31, df-1, £ <.001). There were no IQ differences on the math 
test. From eighth to twelfth grade, there were no differential Incre- 
ments for High and Low IQ students in reading, math, and English. There 
were no differences between the High and Low IQ groups on the Kuder 
Interest Inventory, the STS-EDS school interest scales, and number of 
extracurricular activities. 

Interactions of main variables . Descriptive data for 1969 Black 
females. White females. Black males, and White males are listed in 
Appendix 6. 

In order to assess possible level of occupation and achievement 
test differences attributable to sex, race, and IQ, analyses of 
variance were performed. Of major importance were any significant 
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i^o! ^ ?S ^''"'^ variables, since the main effects of sex. 

c^tL^^TH^ ^^''^ significant Interactions were indl^ ' 

cated. The analysis of variance model used was a 2 x 2 x 2 factorial 
design with an unweighted means adjustment to compensate for unequal 
cell size. The power of the analyses was delimited by large variation 
m cell size and possible within cell score skewedness. 
was o^a?n«r)Fin7 * significant Sex x Race Interaction 

f^ hl ttl Lilll i ^ Interaction was accounted 

rZf^l 1a f ? °^ unemployment of females who married and dis- 

continued working a few years after high school. Adjusting for this by 

actloL^ ?ho f^«""^J««'- There were no other significant Inter- 
actions on the level of occupation analyses. 

twelfI!;^Ir«H!'! U? significant Interactions on the eighth grade or 

f or IncrS^ts S r""""' T^"" English nor 

for increments In those scores from eighth to twelfth grade. The total 

Jace °Lr?^'?'n' significant Interactions seems to iSJlc^ie tS^t 

i^;eTLV of T^^^^^^ 

c^r.^?^^^S^5° .P^"^^' sections have already Indicated 

certaxn trends In occupational success for the 1969 slow learner- 

1. Slow learners can find gainful employment. 

nr!lv^jjff P^«»arltal occupational level, there are 

no sex differences in occupational level. 

ents of White slow learners have attained higher levels of 
education than parents of Black slow learners. 

L"Si":k%^rL%:n\« '•^^ '-"^^ '^'^ 

^* lll^ttl^l^ female premarital occupational level, White slow 
6 Itt^ reported having better jobs than Black slow learners. 

fn^^T.J^ students In the IQ range 80-90 have better jobs 

than fathers of students In the IQ range 70-79. 

th^iJ^r^n ^«»«ie P'«^^lt«l occupational level, students In 
the High IQ range have better jobs than students In the Low 
IQ range. 

8. Considering female premarital occupational level, it might be 

Inferred that sex, race, and IQ operate statistically Independent 
of each other In predicting level of employment. «P«naent 

orr„n^!?/'''*"/° ^r^"^ systematic variation between level of 
lltZtJiT 5""^'%°^ achievement test scores and the Interest 
Inventory, the level of occupation scale was partitioned into High level 
of occupation (1-5) and Low level of occupation (6-11). Level of 
occupation 1 corresponded to employment typically requiring a college 
education; level of occupation 11 Indicated unemployment. * 
««o^/ ?V *^^l®y®°®"t test scores in eighth and twelfth grade were not 
hid n.nJ.r^'^i?'^" attainment of batter jobs. All slow lelrne?s 

titltl , increments from .he eighth to the twellS grade. 

S:iLh.3f74';;e"rr'' readlng-5.A3 years, math.3.90 years. 

Most scales of the Kuder Interest Inventory did not predict high 
hl^W Z f"T."°"*' Significant differences IndicatiSg^ 

higher levels of interest for gaplovm.nt levels were found^n the 
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Artistic scale (XM.56, df«l, £ < »05) and the Clerical scale 

(X -4.96, df-1, £ <.05). The STS-EDS school Interest scales did not 

predict high versus low levels of occupation* 

1972 slow learner data 

General descriptive data . Means and standard deviations of all 
variables statistically analyzed for the 1972 students are presented 
in Appendix B. Seventy-four percent of the students were actually 
employed within six months of high school graduation, i.e. . at the 
time of this study. The average occupational level was in the lower 
fiftieth percentile of available level of occupation ratings, although 
the data indicates that students ranged from not working to enrollment 
in college. 

The mean education level of the students '^parents was less than 
a high school education (X Father«8.56 years; X Mother-9.12) although 
there was substantial varliJblllty in the educational attainment of 
the parents. The average occupational level for fathers was below 
that of skilled craftsman. As a group, mothers had a lower occupa- 
tional level since many were housewives and could not be considered 
as gainfully employed. 

School records indicated the availability of some educational 
facilities in all homes. The average nuiaber of extracurricular 
activities was 1.43. This seems to Indicate that the 1972 slow learner 
did not become very Involved in ancillary school experiences. 

The eighth grade admlniatration of the Kuder Interest Inventory 
yielded extremely variable and inconplete data. It will be shown 
later that the Kuder taken in the eighth grade provides little 
predictability of occupational level. 

All 1972 students had been tested in Grade 8.7 on the STS-EDS. 
Appendix B indicates that the mean scores on all abilities, achieve- 
ments and skills are approximately one year below grade level. The 
average coded future school plans score was three which indicated 
that the average educational ambition was to attend trade school, 
which correlated with the average career plans of skilled or semi- 
skilled labor. School Interest scores indicated moderate Interest in 
all school subjects albeit there was much variability in the scores. 

During the second month of grade 10, the STS-EDS was again 
administered to all students. Appendix B indicates that the mean 
scores on all abilities, achievements, and skills was approximately 
one year below grade level. The mean coded school and career plans 
scores did not change significantly from grade 8.7. Moderate Interest 
was expressed in all school subjects with most Interest in vocational 
subjects and least Interest in sciences and foreign languages. 

In order to assess academic growth from grade 8.7 to grade 10.2, 
the eighth grade STS-EDS abilities, achievements, and skills scores 
were subtracted from the tenth grade scores. Note that only 1.5 years 
had elapsed between the two administrations. Appendix B indicated 
that the average Increment across all subtests was approximately 1.5 
years . 
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Those students actually employed did not indicate any great 
difficulties in finding a Job. Those students not working indicated 
lack of available jobs and lack of training as major difficulties 
albeit some few students indicated that they really had not started 
to seek employment at the time of the study. Nineteen percent of the 
sample were attending further schooling and were rated in terms of 
their future occupational level. 

|£5-|il|ereHce8, There were significantly more females than m lies 
in the 1972 sample df-1, £ < .05). This was due to the low 

number of Black males that were successfully contacted for an interview. 

Males indicated higher career aspirations than did females in the 
eighth grade (X2«ll. 46. df-l. £ < .01). This reflected the fact thit 
in the eighth grade, males were interested in trades and skilled crafts 
while females preferred clerical and service occupations. This finding 
was reiterated in the tenth grade (x2-23.56. df-1. n < .001). Even 
though career plans differed, there were no eighth or tenth grade sex 
differences in desire for further schooling after high school. 

At the time of this study, a greater proportion of males were 
working or attending school than girls (x2-l3.83, df-1, p < .001) 
No significant sex differences were found in levelTf occupation for 
those people who were working. 

In the eighth grade, males were superior to females in STS-EDS 
verbal ability (x2-7.04, df-l, ^ < .01). There were no aignif leant 

II f !"?c"/? "«":y«'^*l ability, reading, English, math, science, 
t.ie U.S.A. (Social Studies), and solving everyday problems. In the 
tenth grade males were superior to females in STS-EDS non-verbal 
ability (^2.3.84. df-1, j^-.OS) and math (x2.5.44, df-l, p < .02). There 
were no significant sex differences in verbal ability, rlading, English 
science, the U.S.A., and solving everyday problems, ihere wef^ no ' 
significant sex differences in gains on the STS-EDS from the eighth 
to the tenth grade. * 

While some academic differences were evident between sexes, thare 
T«^! no significant IQ differences between males and females. The Kuder 
Interest Inventory did not discriminate between the sexes nor did 
number of extracurricular activities. The eighth grade STS-EDS school 
ItI%T no sex differences.^On ?he tenth grade 

STS-EDS school interest scale, females scored higher than males on 

rxfi5'j2 HfT'' f"'' ^ ^ ^^^-^^ i°'«est 

Acs' — ^ <'02); and vocational interests (x2=5.13, df-l. 
£ < .05) . ~ — * 

Race differences. In the eighth grade. Blacks indicated higher 
educational aspirations than Whites (x2-i2.96, df-l, £ ^.001) although 
I'^lt^ difference was not evident by the tenth i7ade. There were no 
eighth or tenth grade career aspiration differences between Blacks 
and Whites. Blacks and Whites did not differ in terms of actual addi- 
tional schooling (trade school or college). 

Significantly more Whites were working than Blacks (x2.8.11, 
772^^ Whites obtained higher occupational levels than Blacks 

(X =5.93, df-l, £ < .02). Fathers of White students had higher occu- 
pational levels than fathers of Black students (x2«21.82, df-l p< 001) 
Parents of White students had obtained higher educational livels thaii 
parents of Black students (Father x2-19. 17, df-l, o <.001: Mother x2- 
6.14, df^-1, £ ^ .02). ~ 
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On eighth grtide achlevenent tests, Whites surpassed Blacks In 
non-verbal ability (X^m 4.29, df-1, £ <.05 ); verbal ability (X2- 
16.08.df-l. £ <.00l); reading (X2-30.03, df«l, p -C.OOl); English 
i^'i^'lb ^ < <i2-26.57. df.l. £ <001); science 

(X2.10.33. df-1. £ ^ .01); the U.S.A. (X2-6.12. df-1. p ^.02: 
solving everyday problems (X2.30.20. df-1, £ <.00i). 

On the tenth grade achievement tests. Whites surpassed Blacks 
on non-verbal ability (X2-8.88, df-1. p < .01); verbal ability 
(X-^-n.SS, df-1, £ < .001); reading (XZ'-19.40, df-1, £ COOl); 
English (X2^5.50, df-1, £ < .001); math (X2-2!?T7. df-1, p < .001): 
science (X2-21.75, df-1, £ <- .001); the U.S.A. ■ ' ^-11.46, df-1, 
£ <.001); solving everyday problems (X2»14.89, ox-l, £ <: .001) . 

Blacks had a greater Increment than Whites from eighth to tenth 
grade in verbal ability (x2-3.96, df-1, £ < .05). There were no 
other differential increments on the STS-EDS. 

There were no significant raca differences in measured IQ, 
Kuder Interest Inventory sub -scales, or in number of extracurricular 
activities. On the eighth grade STS-EDS school interest Pcales, 
Blacks indicated more interests than Whites in music (x2-4.59, df-1, 
£ ^.05); science (x2.2l.89, df-1, £ <.001); social studies (X^17.77, 
df-1, £ <.05); English (X2-21.33, df-1, £ <.001). On the tenth 
grade STS-EDS interest scales. Flacks indicated more Interests than 
Whites in social studies (X2-4.53, df-1, £ <.05); English (X2-15.67, 
df-l, £ <.001); and foreign languages (X2-10.20, df«l, £ cToi). 

IQ differences. Within the truncated IQ range of 70-90, IQ 
(IQ^80 90)* P*''^'^®^®"^ ^^^^ categories: Low (IQ-70-79) and High 

A higher proportion of students in the High IQ group were employed 
(X -5.17, df-1, £ < .05), although there were no significant level of 
occupation differences between the Low and High IQ groups (X2-3.25, 
df-1, .10>p>.05). Fathers of High IQ students had significantly 
better jobs than fathers of Low IQ students ^2«ix.57, df-1, £ <.001). 
The sane difference was found on mothers* occupations (^"6,07, df-1, 
£ <.02). There was no significant difference between the High and 
Low IQ groups on the education level of the father. Mothers of High 
IQ students had attained higher levels of education than mothers of 
Low IQ students (x2-7.59^ df.i^ <.01). 

On eighth grade achievement tests. High IQ students surpassed Low 
IQ students in non-verbal ability (X2-11.43. df-1, £ <.001); verbal 
ability (X2-18.62, df-1, £ 4.. 001); reading (x5'-16.79, df«l, p 4:. 001); 
English (X2-12.14, df-1, £ < .001); math (x2.5.41, df-^Tz < .02); 
science (X^-U.66, df-1, £ <.001); the U.S.A. (X2-7.9A, df-1, £ <.01); 
solving everyday problems (X2-18.98, df-1, £ < .001). 

On tenth grade achievement tests. High IQ students surpassed Low 
IQ students in non-verbal ability (x2-6.24, df-1, £ <.02); verbal 
ability (X2-14.18, df-1, £ 4. 001); reading (X2-18.57, df-1, p <.001); 
English (X2-18.81, df-1, £ < .001); math (X2-T2.92, df-l7 £ < .001) ; 
science (X2-5.37, df-1, £ <.05); solving everyday problems (X2-6.51, 
df-1, £ < .02). There were no significant IQ differences on the U.S.A. 
sub test. From eighth grade to tenth grade, there were no differential 
Increments for High and Low IQ students on any of the sub scales of the 
STS-EDS . 
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Thare were no differences between the High and Low IQ groups 
on the Kuder Interest Inventory scales or number of extracurricular 
activities. On the eighth grade STS-EDS school Interest scales, Low 
IQ students Indicated more Interest lii music than High IQ students 
(X2«7.36, df«l, £ ^ .01). No significant IQ differences were indicated 
on the STS-EDS tenth grade school Interest scales. 

Interacti ons of main variables . Descriptive data for Black females. 
White females. Black males, and White males are listed in Appendix H. 

In order to assess possible level of occupation and achievement 
test differences attributable to interactions of sex, race, and IQ, a 
2x2x2 factorial design analysis of variance with an unweighted means 
adjustment was used. Since the main effects of sex, race, and IQ have 
been reported, only significant interactions were indicated. 

There were no significant Interactions on the lavel of occupation 
analyses of variance. On the eighth grade achievement test, a significant 
Sex X IQ interaction was obtained on the verbal ability sub-test (F-5.95, 
df»l, 141, 2 <.05). This interaction was partially due to the variability 
in Low vs High IQ male scores. On the tenth grade achievement test, a 
significant Race x IQ interaction was obtained on the non-verbal ability 
sub test (F-9.39, df«l, 159, £ ^ .01). This interaction was due in part 
to the greater variability in the Low vs High IQ Black scores. No other 
interactions were significant which tends to indicate the Independent 
influence of race, sex, and IQ on job rank and achievement test scores. 

Employme nt patterns . The above sections have already indicated 
certain trends in occupational success for 1972 slow learners. 

1. Seventy-four percent of the students fotmd gainful employment 
within six months of high school graduation although 19 percent 
of the students were pursuing additional education and were 
ranked according to their future occupational level. 

2. Although there were no sex differences in level of occupation, 
a greater proportion of males were working or attending school 
than females. 

3. Parents of White slow learners have attained higher levels of 
education than parents of Black slow learners. 

4. Fathers of White slow learners have better jobs than fathers 
of Black slow learners. 

5. More White slow learners were working than Black slow learners, 
and Whites had higher occupational levels. 

6. Parents of students in the IQ range 80-90 have better Jobs than 
parents of students in the IQ range 70-79. 

7. A higher proportion of High IQ slow learners are working than 
Low IQ slow learners, although there were no IQ differences in 
occupational level. 

8. It might be Inferred that sex, race, and IQ are basically 
Independent of each other in predicting occupational level. 

Slow learners currently working had higher career aspirations in the 
eighth grade than nonworkers (x2-5.85, df»l, ^ ^ .02), although by the 
tenth grade no difference was found. In the eighth grade current workers 
were less Interested than nonworkers in science (x2-4.02, Jf-1, £ < .05), 
and English (x2-5.26, df"l» £ <.05). These differences were not evident 
on tenth grade school Interest scales. 



On the eighth grade STS-EDS achievement test, current workers scored 
hljher than nonworkers on English (x2-8.30, df-l, ^ < -01), and science 
(X -6.21, df-l, £ < .02). On the tenth grade STS-EDS Achievement test, 
current workers were superior to unemployed slow learners on verbal 
ability (X-^.6.80, ^-1, £ <.01); reading (x2-8.41, df-l, £<.01); and 
math (X''-9.32, df-l, £ <.01). From eighth grade to tenth grade, current 
workers Increased more In math achievement than nonworkers (x2«7.07, 
df-l. £ <[.01). — 

The level of occupation was partitioned into High level of occupation 
(1-5) and Low level of occupation (6-li) to facilitate analyses. Fathers 
of High level of occupation students had significantly better jobs than 
fathers of Low level of occupation students (x2-9.84, df-l, £ < .01). 

On the eighth grade STS-EDS Achievement test, HiglTlevel of occupation 
students scored higher than Low level of occupation students on English 
(X =6.90, df-l, £ <.01). On the tenth grade STS-EDS, High level of 
occupation students achieved significantly higher scores on verbal ability 
-6-57. df-l. £ <.02); reading (X2.10.09, df-l, £ <.01); math (x2.6.52, 
^ 5 'S?^' (X2-6.66, df-l, £ < .01); and the U.S.A. (X2.6.29, 

df«l, £ < .02). Significantly higher increments from eighth to tenth 
grade were found for High level of occupation students in Reading (x2-5.56, 
df-l, £ < .02). and Math (x2-13.35. df-l, £ < .001). 

The Kuder Interest Inventory and the eighth grade STS-EDS school 
interest scale did not predict High versus Low level of occupation. Low 
level of occupation students indicated higher interests in English than 
High level of occupation students on the tenth grade STS-EDS school 
interest scale (X2-5.81, df-l, £ <^.02). 



Chapter IV Discussion 



The 19()9 slow leaxnsr data providad infoxmation about anploymant 
conditions threa yaare aftar high school graduation. Tha 1972 slow 
learner data described enployaant conditions loaediately after high 
school graduation. Eaploynant differences between the two sets of 
data nust be In part related to the differential length of time since 
high school graduation and the Intervening occupational eacperiencea 
and aging of tha Individual. 

It Is evident that the 1969 slow learner high school graduate 
could obtain gainful employment. Only two of the 91 subjects saapled 
had never worked since high school graduation. At the time of this 
study, 67 per cent of the 1969 subjects were actually employed, but 
adjusting for the fact that some females chose to stop working when 
they married, 89 per cent of the 1969 aubjects were considered employed 
at the time of this study. Seventy-four per cent of the 1972 subjects 
were currently employed or attending further schooling or training 
within six months after completing high school. 

The mean level of occupation for the 1972 slow learners was 
comparable to the mean adjusted level of occupation for the 1969 slow 
learners. This Indicated that after three years In the labor force, 
the overall level of occupation of the 1969 subjects had not increased 
as compared with the 1972 atibjects' beginning level of occupation. 
Some 1969 and 1972 slow learners were found In profesalonal and mana- 
gerial positions; however, the trend toward lower occupational levals 
agrees with Benjamin (1968). To reiterate, the overall occupational 
level of the 1969 slow learner three years after completing high 
school was still low, and his earning power waa limited. 

Educational level of parents and occupational level of the father 
had definite bearings on the level of job success for both 1969 and 
1972 subjects. Slow learners with higher educated parents and/or 
whose fathers had better jobs tended to obtain higher occupational 
status. Sociological environmental factors have been shown to have a 
definite contribution on the status of offspring In a technological 
society (Jencks, 1972). The above factors are probably contributing 
to Black-White differences la slow learner level of employment since 
Black parents In this study were found to have significantly lower 
levels of education than White perenta and White fathers had better 
jobs than Black fathers. 

Sex and race were determining factors In successful employment for 
both the 1969 and 1972 slow learner. During high school, females 
Indicated a preference for traditional female careers In clerical and 
service occupations, while males aspired to skilled and semi-skilled 
trades. These aspirations could be realised by Whites more readily 
than by Blacks: Whites obtained higher occupational levels than Blacks. 
The order of obtained level of occuaptlon was White males. White females. 
Black females, and Black males. The order for the short term ability 
to obtain gainful employment by the 1972 subjects was: White males, 
94% employed; Black males, 7kl employed; White females, 70% employed; 
Black females, 57X employed. 
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It was found that within three years after high school, the 1969 
White female slow learner tended to drop out of the work force when 
she married. Such a phenoMnon was not as pronounced in the Black 
female sample. Whether or not she married, the Black female continued 
to work. Secretarial and sales clerk positions were more readily 
available for the White female as opposed to the Black female in the 
1969 and 1972 samples. 

Immediately after high school graduation, a higher proportion of 
males were employed than females. There were no sex differences in 
level of occupation for those who were able to find a Job. This 
indicated that while more employment opportunities existed for the 
1972 male slow learner iimnediately after graduation, his general occu- 
pational level was not any better than that of the employed slow 
learner females. After three years in the work force, the 1969 sample 
maintained this trend of no overall occupational level difference 
between sexes. 

Academic achievement, vocational interests and school interests 
were not systematic predictors of employment success or level of 
occupation for the 1969 sample. For the 1972 sample, higher academic 
achievement test scores in eighth and tenth grade were indicative of 
success in finding a Job and occupational level. This apparent contra- 
dictioii may be explained by the fact that higher academic achievers 
could more readily compete for the limited Jobs immediately available 
after high school graduation. The passage of time and the continued 
search for employment over a three year period has brought Job success 
for the 1969 subjects independently of academic achievement differences. 

1969 slow learners in the IQ range 80-90 had better Jobs than 
students in the IQ range 70-79. in the 1972 sample, a higher proportion 
of slow learners in the IQ range 80-90 were working than students in the 
IQ range 70-79. High or low IQ did not contribute to differences in 
occupational level for the 1972 slow learners. This discrepancy in IQ 
as a predictor of occupational level from 1969 to 1972 may be explained 
by the fact that, as evidenced by the 1972 sample, the higher IQ slow 
learner is more able to obtain a Job immediately after high school 
although only limited employment opportunities exist. On the other 
hand, with the passage of time, the higher IQ slow learner, as evidenced 
in the 1969 sample, was able to obtain somewhat higher occupational 
levels than the lower IQ slow learner. 

There were unexplainable contradictory sex differences on achievement 
test scores between the 1969 and 1972 samples. In the 1969 sample, 
females were superior to males in reading, math, and English. In 1972, 
there were only three significant sex differences out of 2A possible 
comparisons on achievement teats; these differences favored males. While 
there were limited sex differences in academic achievement, both the 
1969 and 1972 sample indicated pronounced race differences favoring 
Whites. This finding agrees with previous research (Miller and Dreger, 
1972) and may underlie some of the Job success differences between races. 
A potential employer making a choice (based on academic skills) between 
a White slew learner and a Black slow learner could Justify his choice 
of a White. On a short term basis as mentioned above, (1972 sample), 
academic achievement contributed to employment success and occupational 
level. On a longer term basis, as evidenced by the 1969 sample, acadenic 



achievement £er ae was not found to statistically dlscrlmlnatft Job 
success or occupational level. Thus, In the long run, one could not 
use academic achievement differences to justify racial Job discrimin- 
ation in every case. 

Level of IQ had sooie influtace on the 1969 achievement tast scores. 
The Influence of IQ on achievement was extremely pronounced in the 1972 
sample. This reiterates the well known fact that more intelligent 
itudents perform better in school. In both samples, three times as 
many students in IQ range 80-90 attempted further schooling or occupa- 
tional training as ccapared with students in the IQ range 70-79. It 
might be inferred that with additional training and education, more 
employment options becoae available and higher IQ slow learners rise 
to better occupations than lower IQ slow learners. 

While interest scales such as the Kuder Intere»t Inventory and the 
STS-EDS School Interest Scale may be beneficial within the educational 
realm as guides to curriculum planning, their discriminative predictability 
of post high school job success and level of occupation was virtually 
non-existent. The Kuder Interest Inventory was taken in the eighth 
grade by the 1969 and 1972 slow learners. Perhaps a twelfth grade 
administration of this or a similar instrument might yield data more 
indicative of a student's current career aspirations. 

Many slow learner students did not choose to indicate to the Inter- 
viewer any difficulties they may have had in obtaining employment. It 
is possible that slow learners who are currently working did not have 
any difficulties finding a job. It is also possible that some inter- 
viewees may not have wanted to divulge inforsiatlon which would reflect 
unfavorably upon themselves. The students were contacted by interviftwers 
of the same race. It is noteworthy that less than five percent of 
Black students indicated racial prejudice as an impediment to c*tainlng 
employment. The two main difficulties mentioned by approximately 22 
percent of all students were lack of available jobs and inadequate 
training. Only ten percent of the students indicated that their age 
was a barrier to seeking gainful employment. The students' lack of 
awareness of an age impediment is contrary to observations of previous 
researchers (Folk, 1968; Sheppard and Belftsky, 1966) . 

No specific trends were found in the 1969 sample relative to factors 
influencing whether or not an individual continued at a particular job 
or had several jobs in the three years since completing high school. 
Most working subjects in both samples indicated that they were satisfied 
with their jobs and that there were opportunities for advanco&ent and 
salary Increases. Some subjects may have refrained from stating infor- 
mation which they perceived as jeopardizing their employment security. 
In reality, as stated above, the overall occupational level of the slow 
learner was low and his earning power was limited relative to the popu- 
lation In general. 

The majority of the subjects in this study were from the lower 
socioeconomic levels (lower class to lower-middle class) as Indicated by 
the educational and occupational levels of their parents. During high 
school, all subjects indicated the presence of radios, televisions, 
newspapers, books, etc., in their homes. The reported socioeconomic 
levels were corroborated by the interviewers. 
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It was the Initial lnt«nt of this study to Include a comparison 
of slow learner dropouts from the classes of 1969 and 1972 with slow 
learners who csnpleted high school. While soae school records were 
available on dropouts, aost records were incomplete. The lack of 
available contemporary addresses and phone numbers made It Impossible 
to Interview a representative sample of slow learner dropouts. The 
few dropout subjects for wlr^am relatively complete data were recorded 
had obtained slightly lower levels of occupation than their high school 
graduate classmates. There was no evidence to Indicate that the drop- 
outs had attempted further education such as trade school or college 
and consequently their present and future occupational levels are more 
limited. 
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Chapter V Conclusion 



The following condusiont aay be aade from this study: 

1. Slow learners can obtain mployaent within three years after 
completing high school. Approximately 25 percent of slow learners have 
difficulty finding employment within six months after completing 

high school. * 

2. Overall occupational level and earning capacity are limited for 
slow learners, the majority of whom are below skilled craftsmen in 
occupational level. 

3. Immediately after high school, males have an advantage in 
finding employment. The overall level of occupation for males and females 
is comparable iiniiediately after high school and three years after high 
school gradiiation. 

4. Immediately after high school. White slow learners, as compared 
to Black slow learners, have an advantage in finding employaint. For 
both new graduates and those who have been out of high school thr*e 
years. Whites have higher occupational levels than Blacks. 

5. Immediately after high school, slow learners in the IQ range 
80-90 and high scorers on achievement tests have an advantage in finding 
employment. Over a three year period, slow learners in the IQ range 
80-90 were able to obtain a higher occupational level than slow learnmrs 
in the IQ range 70-79. 

6. Educational level of parents and occupational level of the 
father have def^«:4.*ve. bearings on the short term and long term employment 
success and occupational level of slow learner high school graduates. 

7. Acadaoic achievement, vocational interests and school interests 
are not long term predictors of employment success or level of occupation. 
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Chapter VI Recoomendatlons 



The following recoonenilatlont nay be made from this study: 

1. Educational aygtens should provide a post-high school counselor 
to apprise slow learner graduates of possible enployment opportunities 
and further training program, and to encourage slow learners towards 
realistic employment decisions. In the present system, the slow learner 
high school graduate must basically rely on his own resources In seeking 
enployment. The special counselor could help the slow learner make the 
transition from school to work or possible further training. Follow-up 
records could be maintained which may help In counseling other students. 

2. Currently, Blacks, lower academic achievers, and students In the 
IQ range 70-79 have greatest difficulty In finding gainful employment. 
The recommended post-high school counselor should pay special attention 
to Individuals In these categories. Furthermore, he should establish 
relationships with Chambers of Coamerce and business leaders In order 

to Implement a community re-education program to rectify job discrimin- 
ation based on variables other than ability. 

3. Slow learners make progress during high school In traditional 
academic subjects which are presently useful In obtaining employment. 
However, slow learners with additional training after high school obtain 
a higher level of occupation.^ Consequently, career education or work- 
study programs Incorporated Into the present high school curriculum may 
enable the slow learner to obtain a higher occupational level soon after 
high school graduation. 
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Appendix a 
Suaaary Data For 

SlcM Learners 
1969 



N- 91 
Females 53 
Males 38 



Whites 48 
Blacks 43 



Unadjusted 
Occupational Level 
X s.D. 
7.37 3.47 



N In Trade School or College 27 
N Not In Trade School or College 64 

ICLCElghth Grade) 

X S.D. 
81.37 5.50 



Educatlonj^ 

X S.D. 

Father 6.69 4.26 

Mother 7.94 3.66 



N Working 
N Mot Working 



Adjusted 
Occupational Level 
X S.D. 
6.40 3.12 

Unadjusted Adjusted 
61 81 
30 10 



Extracurricular Activities 
X S.D. 
1.72 1.73 

Occupational Level: 

X S.D. 
Father 5.15 3.90 
Mother 9.68 2.68 



ERIC 



Reading 

Math 

English 



Achievement Scores 

SRA STS-EDS 

JSrade 8.7 jGrade 12.5 

^ S.D. X S.D. 

5./C 1.49 11.43 1.88 

6.89 1.98 10.89 1.79 

>-73 2.43 11.63 1.91 

STS-EDS Motivations and Interest 



Gride 12.5 



X 

Career Plans 4.25 

School Plans 3.12 

Music 6.11 

Art 5.44 

Math 5.47 

Science 4.16 

Social Studies 4.89 

English 5.23 

Foreign Language 4.66 

Vocational 7.40 



S.D. 

1.24 

1.24 

2.81 

2.67 

3.01 

2.63 

3.10 

2.90 

2.90 

2.61 



Kuder Interest Inventory (Eighth Grade) 



Outdoor 

Mechanical 

Computational 

Scientific 

Persuasive 



X 

32.52 
33.15 
47.30 
42.69 
35.36 



S.D. 

25.28 

26.66 

29.86 

27.79 

21.58 



_Dlfference 
X S.D. 
5.43 1.54 
3.90 1.49 
3.74 1.79 





X 


S.D. 


Artistic 


37.40 


26.86 


Li terary 


36.04 


27.38 


Musical 


29.38 


23.22 


Social Service 


43.77 


25.74 


Clerical 


47.90 


27.59 



23 



29 



f 



N-17A 
Mal«« 



APPENDIX B 
Sitmmrf Data For 
Slow Laarnara 
W2 



98 Whltaa 101 N Votklng 129 
76 Blacka 73 N Mot Working 45 



M in Trada School or Colloga 33 
N Not in Trada School or Collaga 141 



EducationJ. 

X 

Fathar 8.56 
Mother 9.12 



S.D. 

4.12 
3.04 



Occupational Laval: 

X S.D. 
Fathar 5.40 3.32 
Kothar 9.67 2.44 



Occjipatioaal Laval 
X S.D. 
6.45 3.78 
l<L(Si8hth Grada) 

X S.D. 
81.32 7.56 

Extracurricular Activitiaa 
X S.D. 
1.43 1.60 



STS-EDS Abilitiaa, Achiavwant and SkiUa 



ERIC 





Grada 8.7 


.Grade 10.2 


_Diffaranea 




X 


S.D. 


X 


S.D. 


X 


S.D. 


Non Verbal 


7.59 


.80 


9.45 


.55 


1.88 


.64 


Verbal 


7.56 


.57 


8.77 


.50 


1.22 


.50 


Reading 


7.69 


.57 


9.30 


.74 


1.65 


.57 


English 


8.15 


.68 


9.54 


.62 


1.38 


.50 


Math 


7.58 


.52 


8.90 


.66 


1.30 


.52 


Science 


7.77 


.79 


9.21 


.74 


1.52 


.68 


The U.S.A. 


7.63 


.80 


9.12 


.60 


1.51 


.68 


(Social Studies) 












Solving Everyday 


7.42 


.87 


9.12 


.78 


1.72 


.66 


ProbloM 
















STS-ED6 


Motivationa and Interest 










Grada 8.7 






Grada 10.2 






X 




S.D. 


X 




S.D. 


Career Plans 


3.77 




1.38 


3.86 




1.37 


School Plans 


3.68 




1.35 


3.51 




1.21 


Music 


6.60 




2.79 


6.81 




2.54 


Art 


6.23 




2.94 


5.99 




2.39 


Math 


5.81 




2.80 


5.54 




2.70 


Science 


6.16 




2.74 


5.19 




2.78 


Social Studies 


5.70 




2.96 


5.45 




2.80 


English 


6.59 




2.50 


6.42 




2.68 


Foreign Language 


5.72 




2.96 


5.01 




2.74 


Vocational 


7.23 




2.61 


7.61 




2.11 



Kuder Interest Inventory (Eighth. Grade} 





X 


S.D. 




X 


S.D. 


Outdoor 


34.75 


29.86 


Artistic 


42.71 


23.95 


Mechanical 


43.56 


28.18 


Literary 


41.09 


25.59 


Coaputational 


49.54 


27.54. 


Kusical 


47.05 


27.60 


Scientific 


41.09 


26.10 


Social Service 


47.92 


24.24 


Perauasive 


59.84 


23.17 


Clerical 


50.21 


25.55 



24 



30 



APPENDIX C 



RATING 



Rating 

1 
1 
2 
3 
3 
3 
3 
3 
4 
4 
4 
5 
5 
5 
5 
6 



OF STS-^EOS CAB£BR PLANS 



Choice 

Arts 

Sciences 

Business 

Factory 

Construction 

Mining 

Trade 

Sports 

Stores 

Sales 

Shop 

Social Service 
Personnel Service 

Office 

Govemaent 

Fan&lng 



25 



APPENDIX D 



RATING OF STS-EDS EDUCATIONAL PLANS 



Rating Cholc« 

1 Quit School 

2 High School 

3 Trade School 

4 Junior College 

5 College 

6 College Plus 



26 



33 



APPBMDIX E 
EMPLOYMENT PATTERN SURVEY 



Pre Survey Information 

1) explain nature of study 2) etress confldantlallty of 
results 3) tell respondent you appreciate his cooperation 
and that he Is not forced to answer anything he does not want 
to 

^ame:^ Address: S ubject Code No. 

♦ , Sex ; ^Class : A ge : 

I. JOB INFORMATION 

1. Are you working now? a) part time b) full tine 

c) n o 

2. a) Steady b) Temporary 

3. What do you do? 

4. How long have you been working at this job? Years Months 

5. What previous jobs have you had? How long did you stay on 
each job? 

6. What difficulties have you net In finding a job? 

a) lack of training? b) lack of high school education? 
c) age? d) sex? e) race? f) draft status? g) other 

7. Did you have to take a test as part of your application for 
a job? 

a) What kind of test? 

b) What were the results of the test? 

8. Are you happy with your present job? Yes No 

9. Can you get a promotion In your present job? Yes No 

II. SUBJECT INFORMATION 

1. Was the subject willing to cooperate? Yes No 

2. How many children do you have? 0 12 3 4 5 more 

3. Does your father/mother work? Father Yes No ^Mother Yes No 

a) What kind of work 

4. Are you going to any special school or training for a specific 
job? 

5. How much schooling did your parents have? Father Mother 

6. Are you now going or have you ever been to trade school? 

HI. INVESTIGATION IMPRESSIONS 

1. Was the subject willing to cooperate? Ye s No 

2. What was the general type and condition of the dwelling? 

3. Was the subject dressed in accordance with acceptable 
standards for his sub culture? Above Equal Below 

4. Presence of educational material? 

a) TV, radio 

b) books 

c) newspapers and magazines 
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ERIC 



APPENDIX F 



OCCUPATIONAL LEVEL RATING SCALE 



Occupation 

Teachtr, Engineer, Chiropractor, 
Registered Nuree, College Student 

Insurance saleanan. Bank Clerk, 
Small Business Manager 

Skilled Craftsman, Trade School 
Student 

Secretary, Bookkeeper, Receptionist, 
Practical Nurse, Beautician 

Sales Clerk 

Farmer, Nursery Man, Service Station 
Attendant, Phone Operator 

Small Truck Driver, Bus Driver, Crew 
Boat Captain 

Food Processor, Cook, Baker 

Armed Forces (Enlisted Man), Sheriff's 
Deputy 

Common Laborer, Maid, Janitor, Porter 
Unemployed 




APFEMDIX G 
1969 RACB->SEX SUMMARY DATA 



ERIC 
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TABLE 1 
SumtMiry Data For 
Slow Learners 
1969 Black Fenalea 



N- 25 

Females 25 
Hales 0 



Whites 0 
Blacks 25 



Unad jus ted 
Occupational Level 
X S.D. 
7.48 3.64 



N In Trade School or College 6 
N Not in Trade School or College 19 

IQ_(Elghth Grade) 

X S.D. 
77.88 4.95 

Educatlonj^ 

X S.D. 

Father 5.48 3.22 

Mother 6.44 3.11 



N Working 

N Not Working 



Adjusted 
Occupational Level 
X S.D. 
7.03 3.53 

Unad J us ted AdJ us ted 
19 22 
6 3 



Extracurricular Activities 
X S.D. 
1.64 1.55 

Occupational Level: 

X S.D. 
Father 7.48 3.51 
Mother 9.88 2.22 



erJc 



Reading 

Math 

English 



SRA 
_6rade 8.7 
X S.D. 
5.29 1.96 
6.13 2.27 
7.17 2.86 



Achievement Scores 

STS-EDS 
jSrade 12.5 
X S.D. 
11.72 .74 
10.84 .78 
11.80 .67 



Career Plans 

School Plans 

Music 

Art 

Math 

Science 

Social Studies 
English 

Foreign Language 
Vocational 



STS-EDS Motivations and Interest 

_ Grade 12.5 

X S.D. 

4.64 .76 

3.84 1.72 

6.16 2.98 

4.52 2.63 

4.92 3.05 

3.92 2.29 

5.20 3.24 

6.28 2.98 

6.04 2.84 

7.56 2.22 



Kuder Interest Inventory (Eighth Grade) 





X 


S.D. 


Outdoor 


28.80 


22.47 


Mechanical 


31.40 


28.67 


Computational 


46.40 


32.32 


Scientific 


44.00 


26.93 


Persuasive 


30.60 


20.58 



^Difference 
X S.D. 
5.;4 1.98 
3.77 1.53 
3.99 1.92 





X 


S.D. 


Artistic 


29.00 


20.82 


Literary 


37.20 


28.51 


Musical 


29.20 


23.44 


Social Service 


44.60 


21.70 


Clerical 


40.40 


28.06 



30 
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TABLE 2 
Summary Data For 
Slow Learners 
1969 White Females 



9.07 2.98 6.35 2.79 



N in Trade School or College 8 
N Not in Trade School or College 20 

l<l_(Elghth Grade) 

X S.D. 
84.61 3.77 

Education^ 

X S.D. 
Father 8.18 4.61 
Mother 9.64 3.46 



N Working 
M Not Working 



Unadjusted 
10 

18 



Adjusted 
22 

6 



Extracurricular Activities 
X S.D. 
2.07 1.48 

Occupational Level: 

X S.D. 
Father A. 14 3.67 

Mother 8.78 3.46 



Achievement Scores 



SRA STS-EDS 

Grade 8.7 ^Grade 12.5 JDifference 

^ SeDe X S.D. If c n 

Reading 6.07 1.60 11.21 3.23 5.34 1.90 

Math 7.52 2.23 10.55 3.02 3.22 1.64 

English 8.81 2.61 11.50 3.32 2.91 1.81 



STS-EDS Motivations and Interest 
_ Grade 12.5 



X S.D. 

Career Plans A. 36 1.45 

School Plana 3.62 1.31 

Music 5.82 2.86 

Art 5.14 2.58 

Math 5.64 3.07 

Science 3.86 2.98 

Social Studies A. 50 3.23 

English 5.29 3.03 

Foreign Language ^.39 2.92 

Vocational 7.75 2.77 



Kuder Interest Inventory (Eighth Grade) 



ERIC 



Outdoor 

Mechanical 

Computational 

Scientific 

Persuasive 



X 

32.75 
34.53 
4 4.82 
46.07 
36.79 



S.D. 

29.11 

30.59 

29.95 

28.09 

23.54 



* * 

•31 



Artistic 
Literary 
Musical 
Social Service 
Clerical 
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X 

38.57 
29.64 
23.96 
36.61 
49.11 



S.D. 

29.53 
23.33 
19.69 
25.68 
28.71 



TABLE 3 
Sumaary Data For 

Slow Learners 
1969 Black Males 



N» 18 

Females 0 
Males 18 



Whites 0 
Blacks 18 



Unadjusted 
Occupational Level 



X 
7.AA 



S.D. 
3.05 



Adjusted 
Occupational Level 
X S.D. 
7.33 2.85 



N In Trade School or College 

N Not In Trade School or College 

IQ_(Eighth Grade) 

X S.D. 
80.17 4.92 

Educationj^ 

X S.D. 

Father 4.17 2.98 

Mother 6.11 3.41 



5 
13 



N Working 

N Not Working 



Unadjusted Adjusted 
13 15 
5 3 



Extracurricular Activities 
X S.D. 
1.00 1.13 

Occupational Level: 

X S.D. 
Father 4.00 4.31 
Mother 10.17 2.41 



Achievement Scores 



SRA 
Grade 8.7 



Reading 

Math 

English 



X 
5.51 
6.49 
6.65 



S.D. 
.89 
1.05 
1.58 



STS-EDS 
jGrade 12.5 
X S.D. 
11.15 .76 
10.79 .76 
11.47 .63 



STS-EDS Motivations and Interest 

i 

_ Grade 12.5 



Career Plans 

School Plans 

Music 

Art 

Math 

Science 

Social Studies 
English 

Foreign Language 
Vocational 



X 
4.00 
3.61 
7.50 
6.78 
6.33 
4.56 
4.78 
5.39 
4.50 
5.89 



S.D. 
1.41 
1.61 
2.20 
2.37 
2.95 
2.59 
3.22 
2.48 
2.79 
2.93 



Kuder Interest Inventory (Eighth Grade) 



Outdoor 

Mechanical 

Computational 

Scientific 

Persuasive 



X 

23.61 
26.11 
54.67 
31.39 
37.11 



S.D. 
11.61 

13.23 
28.35 
22.61 
16.02 



_Difference 



X 
5.54 
4.47 
4.71 



S.D. 
.68 
1.12 
1.47 





X 


S.D. 


Artistic 


41.28 


26.41 


Literary 


48.61 


26.67 


Musical 


45.17 


25.57 


Social Service 


52.78 


25.04 


Clerical 


51.61 


19.18 



32 



TABLE 4 
SuDUMry Qata For 

Slow Learners 
1969 White Males 



Fcnales 0 
Males 20 



Whites 20 
Blacks 0 



Unadjusted 
Occupational Level 
X s.D. 
4.80 2.82 



N in Trade School or College 8 
N Not In Trade School or College 12 

I(L(Elghth Grade) 

X SoD. 
82.30 <>.A9 

Education^, 

X S.D. 

Father 8.40 4.51 

Mother 9.10 3.48 



N Working 

N Not Working 



Adjusted 
Occupational Level 
• X S.D. 
4.80 2.82 

Unad j us ted AdJ us ted 
19 20 
1 0 



Extracurricular Activities 
X S.D. 
2.00 2.47 

Occupational Level: 

X S.D. 

Father 4.70 3.26 

Mother. 10. 25 1.94 



Achievement Scores 

SRA STS-EDS 

_Grade 8.7 _Grade 12.5 

X S.D. X s.D. 

Reading 6.14 .82 11.64 .59 

Math 7.30 1.52 11.50 .64 

English 7.88 1.57 11.74 .60 

STS-EDS Motivations and Interest 



Career Plans 

School Plans 

Music 

Art 

Math 

Science 

Social Studies 
English 

Foreign Language 
Vocational 



_ Grade 12.5 

X S.D. 

3.85 1.18 

3.76 1.11 

5.20 2.71 

5.80 2.75 

5.15 2.96 

4.55 2.64 

5.15 2.77 

3.70 2.47 

3.45 2.50 

8.02 2.14 



^Difference 
X S.D, 



5.44 
4.50 
3.70 



.80 
1.14 
1.39 



Kuder Interest Inventory (Eighth Grade) 



ERIC 





X 


S.D. 


Outdoor 


44.85 


30.93 


Mechanical 


39.75 


27.22 


C oroputational 


45.25 


29.04 


Scientific 


46.50 


31.75 


Persuasive 


37.75 


24.73 
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Artistic 
Literary 
Musical 
Social Service 
Clerical 



X 

42.75 
3 2.25 
23.00 
44.65 
52.25 



re 



s.D. 

29.44 
29.80 
2 0.03 
29.87 
31.64 



APPENDIX H 
1972 RACE-SEX SUMMARY DATA 
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TABLE 1 
Suonary Data For 
Slow Learners 
1972 Black Females 



N-48 

Females 

Males 



48 
0 



Whites 0 
Blacks 48 



M Not Working 



N in Trade School or College 8 
N Not in Trade School or College 40 



Education: 

X S.D. 

Father 6,95 3.61 

Mother 8.57 2.80 



Occupational Level: 

X S.D. 
Father 7.02 3.30 
Mother 10. 10 1.42 



27 Occupational Laval 
21 X S.D. 

7.27 4.02 
IQ_(Eighth Grade) 

X S.D. 
81.29 5.96 

Extracurricular Activitia 
X S.D. 
1.33 1.60 



STS-EDS Abilities, Achievement and Skills 



jSrade 8.7 





X 


S.D. 


Non Verbal 


7.28 


.75 


Verbal 


7.24 


.46 


Reading 


7.30 


.35 


English 


7.92 


.62 


Math 


7.25 


.41 


Science 


7.40 


.70 


The U.S.A. 


7.35 


.63 


(Social Studies) 






Solving Everyday 


7.03 


.60 



Problems 



Grade 


10.2 


Difference 


X 


S.D. 


X 


S.D. 


9.17 


.55 


1.92 


.66 


8.56 


.45 


1.32 


.50 


9.01 


.69 


1.71 


.59 


9.40 


.58 


1.43 


.42 


8.54 


.55 


1.23 


.47 


8.88 


.64 


1.53 


.65 


8.91 


.44 


1.56 


.66 


8.81 


.60 


1.68 


.70 



STS-EDS Motivations and Interest - 



Grade 8.7 



X 

Career Plans 4.27 

School Plans 4.38 

Music 6.83 

Art 6.73 

Math 5.95 

Science 7.38 

Social Studies 6.46 

English 7.68 

Foreign Language 6.07 

Vocational 7.73 



Grade 10.2 



S.D. 


X 


S.D. 


1.47 


4.21 


1.41 


1.19 


3.80 


1.06 


2.62 


7.04 


2.59 


3.11 


6.38 


2.08 


3.07 


5.83 


2.77 


2.33 


5.16 


2.79 


2.96 


6.13 


2.55 


2.02 


7.64 


1.83 


3.16 


6.08 


2.67 


2.32 


8.00 


1.52 



Outdoor 

Mechanical 

Computational 

Scientific 

Persuasive 



X 

26.32 
46.31 
56.58 
43.47 
55.83 



(Eighth. Grade) 






S.D. 




X 


S.D. 


21.97 


Artistic 


40.79 


16.27 


29.90 


Literary 


45.79 


21.16 


28.04 


Musical 


46.58 


26.98 


27.35 


Social Service 


42.65 


19.93 


24.45 


Clerical 


47.37 


24.74 



35 



4 



TABLE 2 
Suaaaty D«t« For 
Slow L««rner8 

1972 White Females 



N« 50 
Females 

Males 



50 
0 



Whites 50 
Blacks 0 



M Working 35 
N Not Working 15 



N in Trade School or College 11 
N Not in Trade School or College 39 



Education: 
X 

Father 9.15 
Mother 9.62 



S.O. 
A. 14 
3.21 



Occupational Level: 

X S.O. 
Father 5. 06 3.32 
Mother 9. 80 2.27 



Oceupationsl Level 
X S.O. 

6.56 3.92 
Xq.CEighth Grade) 
X S.O. 

81.98 5.51 

Extrscurricular Activitis 
X S.O. 

1.44 1.57 



STS-EDS Abilities, Achievement and Skills 



Grade 8.7 



Non Verbal 

Verbal 

Reading 

English 

Math 

Science 

The U.S.A. 

(Social Studies) 
Solving Everyday 

Problems 



X 

7.75 
7.70 
7.96 
8.48 
7.77 
7.85 
7.86 

7.80 



S.O. 

.71 

.45 

.51 

.61 

.52 

.69 

.79 

.80 



jSrade 10.2 



X 

9.53 
8.83 
9.61 
9.90 
9.06 
9.52 
9.19 

9.48 



S.O. 

.45 

.37 

.54 

.52 

.51 

.57 

.53 

.72 



.Oifference 

X S.O. 

1.78 .61 

1.17 .48 

1.65 .50 

1.40 .46 

1.33 .47 

1.74 .68 

1.40 .67 



1.68 



.57 



STS-EOS Motivations and Interest 
Grade 8.7 



Career Plans 

School Plans 

Music 

Art 

Math 

Science 

Social Studies 
English 

Foreign Language 
Vocational 



Kuder Interest Inventory (Eighth. Grade) 



X 


S.O. 


WW 

X 


3.96 


1.43 


4.17 


3.18 


1.28 


3.33 


6.93 


2.47 


7.20 


5.91 


3.04 


5.83 


5.66 


2.71 


5.28 


5.16 


2.98 


5.26 


5.00 


3.01 


4.96 


6 49 


2.21 


6.56 


6.24 


2.75 


5.30 


7.00 


2.76 


7.91 



Grade 10.2 



S.O. 

1.39 
1.17 
2.35 
2.74 
2.69 
2.79 
2.99 
2.64 
2.73 
1.96 





X 


S.O. 


Outdoor 


27.28 


27.55 


Mechanical 


47.97 


26.87 


Computational 


48.58 


27.27 


Scientific 


43.14 


26.52 


Persuasive 


59.17 


25.42 
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Artistic 
Literary 
Musical 
Social Service 
Clerical 



42 



X 

40.97 
44.39 
42.11 
48.06 
55.63 



S.O. 

25.46 
28.28 
28.53 
25.47 
25.68 



TABLE 3 
Sunsary Data For 

Slow Laarnars 
1972 Black Males 



N- 25 
Females 0 
Males 23 



Whites 0 M Working 
Blacks 25 M Not Working 



N in Trade School or College 4 
N Not In Trade School or College 21 



Education^ 

X S.D. 

Father 5.73 3.53 

Mother 7.91 3.05 



Occupational Leval: 

X S.D. 
Father 7.28 3.09 
Mother 9.88 2.42 



19 Occupational Laval 

6 X S.D. 

7.52 3.5A 
I<l.(Eighth Grade) 
X S.D. 

79.96 5.93 

Extracurricular Actlvltla 
X S.D. 
1.36 1.38 



STS-EDS Abllltl«8, Achievement and Skills 



Grade 8.7 





X 


S.D. 


Non Verbal 


7.63 


• 80 


Verbal 


7.37 


.76 


Reading 


7.44 


.67 


English 


7.78 


.80 


Math 


7.39 


.50 


Science 


7.52 


.96 


The U.S.A. 


7.29 


.76 


(Social Studies) 




Solving Everyday 


6.85 


.84 



Problems 



Grade 


10.2 


Difference 


X 


S.D. 


X 


S.D. 


9.38 


.60 


1.77 


.63 


8.:9 


.58 


1.30 


.60 


8.89 


.78 


1.57 


.67 


9.05 


.48 


1.21 


.65 


8.62 


.68 


1.22 


.59 


8.86 


.64 


1.49 


.68 


8.86 


.52 


1.62 


.72 


8.64 


.72 


1.93 


.55 



STS-EDS Motivations and Interest 



Grade 8.7 



Career Plans 

School Plans 

Music 

Art 

Math 

Science 

Social Studies 
English 

Foreign Language 
Vocational 



X 

3.42 
3.89 
7.74 
6.79 
6.84 
7.00 
7.36 
7.84 
6.21 
7.61 



S.D. 

.77 
1.41 
2.40 
2.51 
2.43 
2.52 
2.00 
1.92 
3.01 
2.57 



Grade 10.2 



Kuder Interest Inventory (Eighth. Grade) 



Outdoor 
Mechanical 
Computet Icnal 
Scientific 
Persuasive 



X 

24.33 

28.33 

48.33 

5i.O 

60.0 



3.36 
3.88 
7.20 
6.21 
6.62 
6.08 
6.39 
6.91 
5.29 
6.88 



S.D. 

1,25 
1.39 
2.52 
2.17 
2.48 
2.76 
2.33 
2.76 
2.61 
2.72 



S.D. 




X 


S.D. 


22.. 46 


Artistic 


50.83 


28.0 


19.66 


Literary 


33.33 


23.59 


25.43 


Musical 


58.17 


24.50 


20.12 


Social Service 


56.67 


24.22 


17.89 


Clerical 


43.33 


12.11 



37 



TABLE A 
Smnmty Data For 

Slow Learners 
1372 White Males 



N- 51 
Females 0 
Males 51 



Whites 51 
Blacks 0 



N Working A8 
M Mot Working 3 



N In Trade School or College 10 
N Not In Trade School or College Al 



Educatlonj_ 

X S.D. 

Father 9.62 3.55 

Mother 9.58 2.93 



Occupational Level: 

X S.D. 
Father 3.25 1.85 
Mother 9.02 3.21 



Occupational Level 
X S.D. 

5.04 3.17 
ICL(21ghth Grade) 

X S.D. 
81.35 10.77 

Extracurricular Activitle 
X S.D. 
1.53 1.77 



STS-EDS Abilities, Achievement and Skills 





Grade 


8.7 




X 


S.D. 


Non Verbal 


7.70 


.88 


Verbal 


7.82 


.53 


Reading 


7.88 


.54 


English 


8.20 


.62 


Math 


7.78 


.45 


Science 


8.14 


.71 


The U.S.A. 


7.80 


.85 


(Social Studies) 






Solving Everyday 


7.67 


.90 



Problems 



Grade 


10.2 


Difference 


X 


S.D. 


X 


S.D. 


9.69 


.50 


1.97 


.65 


8.99 


.51 


I.IA 


.47 


9.51 


.74 


1.63 


.58 


9.59 


.63 


l.AO 


.52 


9.23 


.68 


1.39 


.58 


9.41 


.81 


1.28 


.66 


9.38 


.73 


1.53 


.71 


9.32 


.82 


1.68 


.77 



SIS-EDS MoclvAtlons and Interest 



Career Plans 

School Plans 

Music 

Art 

Math 

Science 

Social Studies 
English 

Foreign Language 
Vocational 



Grade 6.7 




Grade 10.2 




X 


S.D. 


X 


S.D. 


3.27 


1.28 


3.46 


1.21 


3. 54 


1.30 


3.22 


1.21 


5.53 


3.14 


6.02 


2.56 


5.84 


2.84 


5.65 


2.42 


5.:-. 


2.74 


4.98 


2.63 


5.70 


2.45 


4.71 


2.76 


4.93 


2.89 


4.83 


2.87 


5.12 


2.67 


4.81 


2.68 


4.64 


2.75 


3.54 


2.31 


6.84 


2.72 


7.32 


2.32 



Outdoor 

Mechanical 

Computational 

Scientific 

Persuasive 



Inventory (Eighth. Grade) 






X 


S.D. 




X 


S.D. 


47.36 


32.55 


Artistic 


44.00 


25.53 


40.59 


29.34 


Literary 


36.95 


25.21 


47.11 


28.35 


Musical 


50.13 


27.54 


36.82 


25.98 


Social Service 


48.74 


25.15 


62.34 


21.54 


Clerical 


47.79 


27.21 



38 



44 



